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greater distance (proportional to n}, so that the apparent magnitude of the field of view is rapidly narrowed. Under these circumstances the comparisons cannot be made with the usual accuracy. If we have recourse to a telescope we can indeed restore the apparent magnitude, but (usually) only at expense of the illumination, since the aperture of the telescope is limited. If the available aperture do not exceed £ inch, any degree of magnification involves a loss of brightness. The importance of these considerations depends upon the length and diameter of the tube; but the tendency of the discussion is to show that more than five passages can rarely be desirable, and that in many cases three passages ought to be preferred to five. If there is any exception, it will be when powerful white light (as from the sun) is available, or when it is possible by use of a larger number of passages to bring the whole rotation up to 90° or 180°, in which cases, as has already been noticed, the angle may be determined with peculiar advantage.
POSTSCRIPT. (October, 1885.)
An important paper* has recently been communicated to the French Academy]- by M. Becquerel, in which he abandons his former result (§ 4), obtained with the aid of terrestrial magnetic force, in favour of a number agreeing more nearly with that given by Gordon and myself. In the new experiments a long column of CS2 was employed, encompassed by a spiral conveying a current, the effect of which is shown to depend upon the magnitude of the current and upon the number of turns, in approximate independence of other circumstances. M. Becquerel speaks of this method as new, but it is in reality that employed by Gordon in 1877J. Most of the complication in Gordon's memoir relates to the determination of the current, and especially to the circumstance that the number of turns in the spiral was not ascertained (as it should have been) during construction, but subsequently by electrical processes. When the number of turns and the current are known, there is no difference between the procedure of Gordon and Becquerel and that of the present memoir.
There is a pretty close resemblance between M. Becquerel's recent work and mine. In both a soda flame is used as the source of light, and in both the number of windings on the helices is ascertained during construction. In the current determinations, M. Becquerel used a galvanometer as an intermediate standard, while I employed for the same purpose a Clark's cell, the ultimate standard being a silver voltameter
* Ann. d. Chim. Oct. 1885.                                       + C. R., June 2, 1885.
J See his equation (24), p. 15.
if .1n favour of a moderate use only of the principle of reflection is strengthened when we take into account the diminution in the section of the beam. The already contracted aperture is seen at a
